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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



Birous of being received amongst our poor as one of them- 
selves, and eapecially to obtain the best knowledge ; for 
this purpose she crept into the church, where she gene- 
rally sftt behind a pillar. She then loitered much about 
the school-house, asking many questions of the chil- 
dren ; and, finally, made an acquaintance with me^ 
which led to one with my father. She has been now 
many months under instruction from us both, and has, 
indeed, well deserved our care ; or, of course, she would 
not have been admitted by my father into the church of 
Christ, e?.pecially under her circumstances ; for, alas ! 
poor thing I — oh, here they come, both your father and 
mine." 

William was utterly unable to speak, yet felt as if more 
than life depended upon the answer to a single question ; 
and whilst the curate was warmly shaking him by the 
hand, and praising him for the step he was about to take, 
he was utterly unable to arrange his thoughts, or com- 
mand his feelings, so as to utter one word in reply. The 
good man imputed this to a natural feeling in one who 
knew that bis poverty influenced him, rather than his 
vrishes, in the affair of which his father had spokemj and 
to relieve him, addressed his daughter, saying, 

*' Well, Anna, the deed is done ; your poor protege is 
become one of us now ; and I humbly trust, nay, doubt 
not, wil! be found hereafter one of those who were * brands 
snatched from the burning,* At her own request she has 
taken your name at the font : remember this when you 
•see iier, and do not call her Ayeshe." 

*' Ah !" cried William, " my conscience, my heart 
surmised the truth 1 Oh, Sir, what shall I say? You 
have christened my poor wanderer ; you have instructed 
her to that end; for which may the God you serve 
especially bless you ? And now will you marry her to 
me?" 

" Do it ! — I pray your worship, do it ? /intreat it, who 
am his father ; for never did I feel so much for any living 
creature as I did just now for that young woman. I am, 
I fear, a proud man; I should not like William's marriage 
to be talked about; but I do wish him to take a wife with 
him, for surely * it is not good for man to be alone' in 
the desert; and who so proper to be his helpmate as 
her to whom he owes atonement, and who has so 
anxiously sought to render his faith, her faith — his God, 
her God f 

** * Let him that hath sinned, sin no more,' is, of course, 
my language. Be assured, farmer, that I will publish the 
bans, marry them in my own church, and your parish be 
none the wiser. I doubt not tliat this poor girl will prove 
an excellent wife ; but we must respect the prejudices 
which guard conduct, and not induce our villagers to 
seek connexions among vagabonds : years may pass, and 
not produce another Ayeshe."* 

To William she was produced at this moment by her 
young benefactress, v/ho had beckoned him into her 
5ather*s study, and he beheld her, not only with a fond 
approbation, but a delight he had never known before ; 
for, under the improving hand of her female friend, her 
personal appearance had been, on this eventful day, altered 
exceedingly for the better. The gipsy-cloak and head-gear 
were discarded for the neat and delicately clean habili- 
ments of the Sussex peasantry, and her fine features and 
happy countenance were seen ii all their beauty. 

But who shall paint the altered mind — the joy, the gra- 
titude, the sense of heavenly interference which naturally 
possessed a being so singularly situated? Ayeshe had 
cherished, nay, she had lived on the hope of one day fol- 
lowing William, and presenting to him a son whose virtues 
and endowments should not only ensure love from the 
father, but win for herself a purer regard than she had 
yet inspired. To effect so high and sacred a purpose, she had 
sought the instruction which eventually rendered her the 
participator of those blessings desired for her child. 

But never had she dared to hope for the happiness now 



• Th« original Ayeshe had not the fault of this, but all her 
merit ; since ihe crept out of the most infamous neighboui- 
^liood in London to obtain instruction, and became a Christian; 
|»ravioag to h«r marrit^ge. 



promised — to become William^s lawful wife with the con- 
sent of his parents — to offer her child to their caresses— 
to sail with him over the wide ocean far beyond the voice 
of reproach or the smile of scorn — to labour with him and 
for him, the blue skies above them, the free breeze blow- 
ing over them, and the green woods around them— to 
prove her own powers of aiding life in a situation new to 
him, and her acquirements in things long valued by him; 
each was such a sweet, deep, heart-moving joy, that she 
felt almost oppressed by the sense of her own bliasfi'i 
emotions. 

All things went well with our petitioners : William 
was married to Anna the day before they sailed, and the 
greater part of his family accompanied them to the sea- 
port. The parting was necessarily painful, not only to 
one who bade adieu to many dear ties, but to her who felt, 
in no common measure, veneration and gratitude for 
those who had looked on her in her low estate; therefore, 

•* Some natural tears she dropped, but -wiped them soon •/* 

for she beheld her son in his dear father's arms, and re- 
membered that she was no longer a gipsy-mother. 
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ANCIENT CROSS IN THE CHURCHYARD OF ST. 
MARY'S, NEW ROSS. 

Sir — I send you a rough draught of a cross with the 
inscription, which is cut en a tomb-stone in the church- 
yard of St. Mary*s, at New Ross, in the county of Wex- 
ford; the interlacing in the foundation of the cross is 
extremely curious, and the word Novce, or new, before 
Ross, is a circumstance worthy of notice at so early a 
period as 1487. 

Here lies Patrick Conway, burgess of the town o£ New 
Ross, who died Anno Domini, 1487, 

In the same churchyard there is also a similar cross on 
another itone, but not in as good preservation as the 
former,' it bears the following inscription in old English 
character : 

Hie jacit Denis Idam and his wife, Joan Hanroke, 
whose families this tomb received, 1577, 

Ihe word Idam is disputed, Q, D. 

Weaford, SepUmber^ 1834, 



